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early arithmetic. 


,w case the work might be varied by introducing 

‘of what comes after, and going back again to the mani- 
some of wh This concrete handling of the sticks 

p the°basis on which the whole course rests, and the time 


not wasted. 


Points to remember (1) no counting; (2) no six, seven, 
eieht nine, nothing beyond five but tens, hundreds and 
thousands ; (3) the system depends on the two fives with 
the space between, and the name for two fives of anything 
is ten • (4) a loose ten cannot be tolerated, also you cannot 
have more than five of anything without a space between 
the five and the rest ; (5) substitution must be understood, 
and the phrases “ tie up,” “ undo,” must be retained, although 
substitution must be employed for practical reasons ; keep 
asking why we don’t really undo or tie up as the case may be ; 
(6) guard against giving the child information ; (7) keep the 
child thoroughly familiar with the groups (two, three, etc.), 
both putting them out and recognising them in units, tens, 
and hundreds ; (8) in putting out a double group (such as 
five and three) use both hands, putting out the whole five 
always with the left ; this is important, because it keeps the 
two parts distinct in the mind, and associates completeness 
with five, an essential point. (The two fives with which 
arithmetic began in primeval ages are on the left and right 
hands respectively.) 

It is essential that the young teacher working through 
these lessons for the first time should adhere closely to the 

instructions : (a) because you have not the whole scheme 

befoie you and cannot see what comes next, nor how it is 
taken , neither will space permit of explaining why a certain 
couise should be followed ; (6) because although it is possible 
lat the improvement you want to make has never occurred 
anyone before, it is equally possible that it has been tested 
irown out. And a child is easily muddled ; one false 
2 , ma ' ™f an days °f trying to repair the mischief. After 
to vnnr t T Ughly & ras ped the system, improve upon it 
ception i, I C ° ntent But S fas P * The «dy ex " 

work easilv' ^Ti ^ ^ P ° mt tlle lesson does not seem to 

accident-ill k ^ P ro ^ a ^^ y a step in the reasoning has 

, Find ,,w m ‘ ssi - g ste » < ifft ms 
st it IS the right one), and all will be well. 


WEIMAR : PAST AND PRESENT. 

By Helen Dalrymple. 

“ Ce n Start point une petite ville mats un grand chateau , et 
on menait dans cette champagne appellee ville une vie reguliere , 
occupee et serieuse ,” writes Madame de Stael of Weimar, and 
this may be said as truly to-day. It is a comparatively small 
town of about 80,000 inhabitants, though one of the largest in 
Thuringia, and is the residence of the Grand Duke of Sachsen 
Weimar Eisenach. It is kept as free as possible from traffic 
and factories and is surrounded by beautiful parks, situated 
between hills, the outskirts of the great Thiiringer Wald. 

The name is familiar to many, made great by the universal 
Goethe and other geniuses of the past. Weimar has been 
called the “ Heart of Germany,” and that is true in more 
ways than one ; it is the centre of German spiritual life and 
its traditions will live for ever. Let us go back for one moment 
to the reign of Duke Carl August, who despite his political 
business, which he did most capably, surrounded himself 
with the art and genius of that time, making all welcome to 
his court, the ideal centre of enthusiasm ; helping with his 
own limited means many who could not otherwise have 
lived here. Those were fruitful years for the German literature 
— such men as Goethe, Schiller, Herder and Wieland pouring 
forth their souls in verse or writing plays which will never 
die. Carl August visited Goethe in Frankfort after having 
read his first play, “ Gotz,” and invited him to Weimar ; 
Goethe accepted the invitation and their friendship became 
so strong that Goethe was indispensable to the young Duke. 
One can imagine those two, Goethe only twenty-six and Carl 
August years younger ; both full of life, wishing despite the 
ties of high position to enjoy all kinds of experience, the} 
mixed with all classes, greatly shocking the court with then 
frivolous and often scandalous behaviour. Goethe s realh 
noble character could not be satisfied with su< h an existent t 
for long, and he soon influenced the Duke to think of great ei 
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7 — ^vo rk Of life. Carl August began to 

aimS T he was eighteen years old, and nominated Goethe 
reign whe and th f ugh this position had no attraction for 

r S r S i: fulfilled his duties most conscientiously. Before 
to Weimar had been quite a small place, and it was Goethe 
' o hid 0l ,t new streets and planned and arranged the parks 
"" ina to the royal castles, which have always been enjoyed 
bv everyone. Goethe’s Gartenhaus in the Weimar Park, with 
its little garden, is just as it was when he used it ; it was a 
present from his royal friend, who built a little bark hut for 
himself on the opposite bank of the Ilm, so that they could 
spend whole days and nights in summer there, studying the 
beauties of nature together. Their devotion to each other 
and their freedom did not always mean happiness ; a very 
sad thing happened even on this sequestered spot, a young 
court lady who loved Goethe drowned herself ; he had scarcely 
known her, but his strong personal attraction, as well as his 
learning and poetic gifts, captivated this poor lady. The 
greatest influence of his life was a Frau von Stein, in Weimar, 
with whom he had a life-long friendship, she had a very fine 
character and was one of his truest friends ; her house also is 
still standing and the correspondence of these two friends is 
now celebrated. 

Goethe undertook the building of the present Weimar 
Theatre in 1798; at the time it was only meant to be 
temporary, as the old one was burnt down, and there were no 
means for budding a good one : but it is still used for both 
operas and plays, and only a few weeks ago it was decided to 
build a new theatre on the same site. Everyone is enthusiastic 
about it, though many will be sorry to part with the homely 
little stage, where Goethe’s and Schiller’s finest dramas were 
placed for the first time, under the management of Goethes 
he and Schiller often sitting in the box to the left of the stage 
and Carl August opposite to the right, and after the per- 
ormance the audience rising in a body to cheer them. Schiller’s 
ast outing w as to hear “ Wilhelm Tell,” when he was very 
armly applauded and returned home very happy to his 

within T e m , th f Schlller Wrasse ; he had caught cold and 
r. h v. 6 We ? k he died < 18 °5). The houses of Schiller and 


Goethe are to be 


seen just as they were at that time ; we find 
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them extremely simple, with little wooden beds and bare 
necessaries, and on the walls around numerous laurel wreaths, 
tributes of honour from all nations. However, Goethe’s was a 
palace in comparison with Schiller’s, as he was a much richer 
man. After Schiller’s death Goethe practically left the theatre, 
they had worked so much together that he had no heart to 
work alone. He went in for painting and studying colour, and 
wrote a book on the subject. His museum is full of interest 
consisting not only of his own works and sketches, but of a 
varied collection made on his travels, which show his love of 
science and the versatility of his mind. 

In the year 1806, Napoleon and the French troops plundered 
Weimar, on their return from the Battle of Jena against 
the Prussian King, and the Weimar Duchy would have been 
annihilated had it not been for the personal request and tact 
of the Duchess Louise. For three days the soldiers did ransack 
the town and Goethe almost lost his life : drunken soldiers 
had entered his house and wished to murder him, but his wife 
got rid of them by strategy. At Napoleon’s special request 
he went to meet him in Erfurt ; and their admiration for 
each other was mutual. Napoleon introduced Goethe to his 
companions, saying, “ Votldun homme.” It was after Schiller’s 
death that Goethe finished his “ Faust,” though he had begun 
it long before, but it required long years of thought and 
experience to produce this wonderful creation, the hero repre- 
sentative of all mankind. 

In 1827, the court and town Weimar celebrated Goethe’s 
jubilee as minister; but his health was already broken and his 
great friend and patron Carl August died ; Goethe, bereft of 
his most intimate friends, did not long survive. One of the 
most beautiful pictures by a local artist, Fleischer, is that 
of Goethe in his last moments, with face uplifted towards the 
light and a look of intense interest and expectancy on his face. 
It is called “ Mehr Licht.” “ 0 Weimar dir fiel ein besonderes 
Los, Wie Bethlehem in Juda klein nnd gross” Some people 
are wont to say Weimar is frozen up in the cult of a past long 
since gone by and dead. But this is most ridiculous. Why 
should the Weimar people not be proud of the past and stri\<. 
after the very highest to be worthy of it ? Besides, theie has 
been more than one period of such Blutezeit in \\ eimar. 
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rTA^Tdid for literature, Carl Alexander did f 0r 
What Carl Aug ^ invited Liszt, a Hungarian and king 
music. Abou ^ ^ eirnar> giving him an elegantly furnished 
of music, to d . d spend many years here, making 

house m the F 1 ^ the centre of music for all nations ; f 0r 
* nrtists from far and near came to the great master, 
celebrated ^ lessons, but arranged weekly musicals, 

He did no 6 different works as he chose ; he would then 
when P U P . ti P cisms and occasionally inspire them by playing 


himselfV performance which, according to all description, was 
« the hying breathing impersonation of poetry, representing 
-the whole scale of human emotions.” Besides having a very 
commanding personality, his was one of the most winning 
characters, always ready to help those in trouble ; he never 
became rich on account of his generosity. Liszt was one of 
Wagner’s greatest friends and patrons, and he it was who helped 
Wagner to bring his operas before the public ; “ Lohengrin ” 
had its first hearing in Weimar. Lassen, whose songs are so 
much beloved in England, was also numbered amongst Liszt’s 
friends ; he conducted the theatre orchestra here for over 
thirty years and died in Weimar a few months ago. 

Weimar is surrounded by beautiful parks, leading to the 
summer castles, Tiefurt, Belvedere and Ettersburg ; their 
great charm is that in spite of walks arranged throughout, 
one misses nothing of natural beauty. Tiefurt is the oldest, 
where Carl August’s mother, Anna Amalia, niece of Frederick 
the Great, spent much time, enlivening the court with her 
wit and enthusiasm ; she welcomed the greatest artists 
here, and they enjoyed private theatricals in the park, 
picnics and dancing. It is not our idea of a castle to-day 
the rooms are so exceedingly small, but it is rich in souvenirs 
of that golden age. Later, Belvedere was used and the 
aturtheater is still to be seen. Ettersburg is chiefly used 
or shooting and the beech woods around are very lovely, 
e most romantic castle is the Wartburg, two hours drive 

int t .T - ^ Fas Feen ^e centre of much historical 
/tt - • ’ ^ le bfingerkrieg took place here when Tannhauser 

nrich von Ofterdingen) was banished. The holy Elizabeth 

and n ;S ' Ca , me t0 the Wartburg to marry the Duke, 
y egends survive about the sad life and noble character 


his cr 
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tim pnfHfl F ' 1 !! a ! )eth -”. LutherTookTrefuge in this castle at the 
time of the Reformation, when his life was in jeopardy, and 
here he studied in peace. One can visit the room where he 
worked and see the wall splashed with ink, bearing witness 
to his encounter with the devil : at present there is little left 
as visitors have torn off and carried away the sacred plaster ! 

o return to Weimar itself ; it is a pleasant little town, where 
many foreigners come, not only for the language, but also for 
the music and art schools, which are exceedingly good. The 
Grand Duke being patron of the Conservatoire and the Opera 
has this good effect, it enables one to have the advantage of 
good lessons and hear the best music for considerably less than 
one pays in other or larger towns in Germany. There is a 
splendid orchestra of about fifty chosen members in connection 
with the music school, which gives a public concert every 
quarter ; and the present director from the Prague Conserva- 
toire has brought the orchestra to such perfection, that the 
concerts are being given twice a quarter instead of once, and 
a larger hall is required, as the present one, which was used in 
Liszt’s time, is not large enough. Herr Direktor Degner has 
the same success with his choral societies, which consist of 
outside members as well as pupils. The opera is of the highest 
order ; pupils going in for music professionally have the right 
of hearing certain rehearsals, and getting a reduction on their 
tickets of admission to the Theatre. Modern German art, 
painting and designing, is well represented here by Van de 
Velde, Sascha Schneider and von Hofmann, who take private 
pupils as well as giving instruction at the Kunst Schule. 

There is a small English colony here and the Duke helped 
them to build an English church four years ago. If it is cold in 
winter, one does not feel it so much as elsewhere ; the atmosphere 
is very light, the air pure and bracing. The Grand Duchess’s 
death was a grief and shock to all ; she was a Princess Caroline 
of Reuss from Greiz, and barely a year and a half ago was 
warmly welcomed to Weimar as a young bride. The whole 
town was en fete ; one special Fest was arranged in the 
park, when 1600 people, many English amongst them, wore 
13th century costume, going back to the time of Saint Elizabeth’s 
reception. All colours and details were arranged by the Weimar 
artists. Weimar is the headquarters of various German literary 
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t i ie Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller Vereins. 
societies, as shakeS peare was unveiled in the park, 

LaS l 7 il 23 rd when members of the Shakespeare Club from all 
°" Knf Germany were present. The same evening “ Hamlet ” 
Sns rite., in the Theatre with great success, especially f or 
“he Shakespeare Society. Amongst the important things to 
in Weimar is the Museum, contammg clnefly pamtmgs ; 
some of the most fascinating are a group of mural paintings 
from Preller, illustrating the story of the Odyssey. The Royal 
Library is also particularly interesting and has a fine collection 
of books, many having been presented over a century ago ; 
moreover, any inhabitant of Weimar or a visitor with an 
introduction from a householder has the light to take out 
books for a stated time. This is a great privilege, as many 
persons are here for the sole purpose of study. 

If the winter is cold enough there is a great deal of sleighing, 
and even skiing which is more exciting than skating. For 
tiie summer, there is tennis ; and the English have arranged 
a sport club including other games too ; the Germans may 
join, which is a very good thing, as the common interest 
encourages a spirit of congeniality. One expects to find 
differences of taste or social customs in all nations, but it is 
by adapting ourselves as much as possible that we shall be 
made welcome and gain most benefit from our sojourn in 
foreign lands. 


OF BABIES. 

By Edith Escombe. 

O little men and women, 

Dear flowers yet unblown ! 

O little kings and beggars 
Of the pageant yet unshown! 

Sleep soft and dream pale dreams now, 

To-morrow is your own ” 

Lawrence Alma Tadema. 

A much maligned and little understood race! I am rather 
a connoisseur of babies. They are as distinctive to me as 
is each sheep to the shepherd who tends his flock. As a race 
I love babies, but, as individuals, there are some I have frankly 
disliked. Apart from deformity, disease, or pronounced 
delicacy , all babies are more or less beautiful ; creatures of 
soft rounded curves, delicious depressions, and a rosy-pink 
colouring that belongs alike to the dawn of lives as well as 
days. Beyond this they are wonderful, wonderful in a dignity 
of reserve that dwells in solemn glances which wander aimlessly 
from object to object. Strangely wonderful too in the cry 
that proclaims a new creature’s human existence, to procure 
which we may be guilty of a certain roughness, for is not that 
cry the physical proof that a child has grasped the first elements 
of individual life, that from henceforth he starts an isolated 
independent career ? Symbolical too is this cry, for is not all 
human progress, each new experience, gained by wav of tears ! 

Crude enough are our methods with this human cub as by 
water and soap we admit him to his first baptism of 
regeneration ; whereupon, not without protestation, we clothe 
him in many coverings, thereby proving to him that nature has 
failed to equip him fully for his human journey. Cleansed 
and clothed he is offered the means of subsistence, whereof 
the subsistence itself is denied, thus unsatisfied, we— typifying 
that final service — lay him down to sleep. 

I have been present at many a human entry, yet to me each 
new life as it joins us emphasises afresh an unexplained miracle. 
Why should babies come to those who could live so happily 
without them ; while from others who ache and pray and long, 
they hold themselves aloof ? How is it they find their way 


